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66 EE, I wish I had a camera.” Remember the day, five years or more ago, _ ff ] 
Cc, when you made such a remark? Perhaps you wished it as you handled | 
pick and shovel in some training camp, perhaps as you wrestled with a | CONTENTS 
500 pound “ashcan” on the deck of a bucking sub-chaser, or possibly as you | 
entered the streets of some little French village just won from the enemy. You | 
wanted an honest-to-goodness record of your daily life in the service to preserve | 
che memories for yourself and the folks back home. Army Section | Navy Section 
| Mobilizati phot phs | 1. Arrivalof first American De- 
| ot training camps in Amer- stroyers overseas 
Army, Navy and Cost Government A, See ae 
e | Dozens of these ships are | 3. Mine laying boats, with maps 
Marine Corps MILLIONS | 2 tatdiag of the seme in | "Schemnes Sore” | 
| $ = i] 
Thousands of, men have recognized Every photograph appearing in this | ¢ Training in France | &. Om board | the Battleships. | 
hemselves. Here you will find pictured collection was taken by government offi- |] * jn f"7' °F S*8 fem wom Ori aot 
every combat division in action; the cial photographers. Every picture | * {i ititionsinsction "| 5. Mine yee 
French villages; training camps; photo- bears the seal of the United States Gov- : |} 7. St. Miniel; the first Ameri- | 9. Training Stations. Several 
graphic records of all the big offensive, ernment. It is their story of America’s || {°"™7'™ ‘™ St ofen-| bandredgoodpicturesshowing 
Cantigny, Soissons, Chateau-Thierry, St. participation, reproducing them by the |» ee ee ee erate | pierleht of the NC. Boats. 
Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, and all the famous Rotogravure process, we are || war. | first flight across the Atlantic. 
others. able, by making these portfolios in big Seen eee. | atid Ciienias tiie 
In addition, you will find a special quantities, to keep the price within || ,,% Pt... nericansonital-| 1. Training a ape 
Navy and Marine Corps section with reach of all. | ian and Russian fronts. | _S. A. and overseas 
hundreds of pictures; also dozens of This is the largest collection of official DS ea, | Se ae oo 
Air Service photographs, Tank Corps in photographs ever assembled into one vol- . a | | 
action, Hospital Corps, Medical Corps, S. ume. Read the list of contents in the || 16. Women in the war 3. Battle of Les Mares Farm with 
O. S. Sanitary Corps, Welfare organiza- opposite column. The actual size is 9 || if) Meuiesloope ee ee 
‘ions, and every branch that contributed inches by 12 inches, and the portfolio || '. Comist Divisions Bite | f Buttle of Blane Mont Ridge 
o the success of the combat forces. contains 1,000 pages and is handsomely || tions, maps and statistics. | and night march to Beaumont. 
It is absolutely complete. bound in an ART LEATHER cover. 
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I enclose $1.00 deposit. Send me all charges prepaid, port- 
»lio containing 2,200 United States official pictures of the World 
Var for 30 days’ free examination in my own home. I will pay 
he mailman $11.15 when the portfolio arrives. This is not, how- 
*r, to be considered a purchase. If at any time within 30 days 
am dissatisfied in any way, I have the privilege of returning 
he portfolio and you agree to refund my money. 


The Legion Book Service has only a few of this edition 
left. This is perhaps the last announcement offering them that 
will appear, so let us impress the importance of placing your 
order immediately. Read our official 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 
outlined on the coupon appearing on this page, and mail in 
your order—NOW! THE LEGION BOOK SERVICE, of ' 
The American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


< Mail Coupon Today! 
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ay off the bulls made by the small-town newspapers,” 
pleads R. S. “They may be spice for the Bursts and 
Duds page, but lately the page has been too-highly sea- 
soned.” R. S. may be mostly right. There may be too much 
pepper in the joke messkit. But he allows himself to le 
certainly partly wrong. Most of the funny errors and jum- 
bles, typographical or grammatical, which are reprinted are 
not from “small town” papers. Metropolitan dailies have 
batting averages as high as county seat weeklies. 


* + * 


OMPARATIVELY few of the blunders reprinted are taken 
from the old-fas .ioned newspaper from which the mag- 
azine humorists of an early 


HEN Hanford MacNider was a post commander in 

Mason City, Iowa, he got up one time and told a 
story about a second lieutenant—which is the rank Colonel 
MacNider held during the war longer than he held any other 
—which ends up “And a little child shall lead them—on A 
DAMN BIG HORSE.” The boys liked the story and MacNider 
had to tell it the next time he spoke. He kept on telling it 
—through two terms as Department Commander and one as 
National Commander—until it became as much a Mac- 
Niderism as that roundelay about the skyscraping corn is an 
Iowayism. By a c«nservative cuess he told that story to a 
million people in |.is travels up and down and across the 





day drew joke manufactur- 
ing inspiration. Even the 
smallest newspapers today, 
weeklies as well as dailies, 
reflect highest standards of 
writing, editing, typography 
and financial success. In- 
cidentally, what has become 
of the old-fashioned editor 
who used to swop subscrip- 
tions for wagonloads of 
cord-wood and spend _ his 
spare time oiling the sanc- 
tum shotgun? 


Was 
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country. It never failed io get a laugh. 
* - a 
\ ,' Jett, Mr. MacNider 
was made the Assist- 
Secretary of War a 


while back and when he 
went to Washington they 
gave him a few banquets 
and dinners and such. At 
one of these the toastmas- 
in a flattering intro- 
duction of his subject, cli- 
maxed his effort with the 
DAMN BIG HORSE story. The 
round of laughter and ap- 
plause which rewarded this 
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try,” which appeared in the 
November 13th issue. “One 








So. Third St.” This want 
ad was glimpsed by Legionnaire C. P. Carlson, of the Chile 
Exploration Co., at Chuquicamata, Chile, as he turned the 
pages of his home-town paper. Mr. Carlson sent it on the 
8,000-mile final lap of its journey to the Weekly in Indian- 
apolis. 

* * * 


B hyo because it is old isn’t any reason for not recalling 
here a classic of newspaper blunders. A harassed editor 
attempted to make a correction and apology in these words: 
“In yesterday's issue, we regret to state, we quite uninten- 
tionally referred to our estimable townsman, Mr. Whoopis, as 
‘a battle-scared’ veteran. What we meant to say, of course, 
was ‘a bottle-scarred’ veteran.” 


statement in particular,” 
writes Mr. Heller, “namely that ‘the one bathing beach in 
Cuba is what is called the Playa (beach) of Marianao’ is 
very far from the facts. Cuba has a coast line of over 1,400 
miles, not counting indentations, and has many beautiful 
beaches, the one near the city of Cardenas called the ‘Playa 
de Varadero’ being a particularly beautiful beach. Another 
misleading statement is the one which reads in part *... a 
staunch clubhouse which, in architecture and arrangements, 
surpassed every other building at the resort.’ Ours is just a 
plain building with two large locker rooms and baths, and 
its architecture is about the same as that of the barracks 
erected at the National Army camps during the late war. At 
the same beach the Havana Yacht Club, an organization 
over twenty years old, has erected a $250,000 clubhouse.” 
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When you rode the Palace Pacific Train between Omaha and San Francisco in the early Seven- 
ties, you were certain to get a close view of wild animals, and sometimes an attack by Indians 


relieved the monotony of the ride. 
deer scampering before the engine. 


speed was twenty miles an hour 


The picture above, taken from a book of the period, shows 
It wasn’t such a tough assignment, as the train’s maximum 


Going West de luxe When 
The Iron Horse Was Young 


RECISELY how many tens of 

thousands, or perhaps more ac- 

curately hundreds of thousands, 

of automobiles, each carrying 
from two to seven passengers and each 
literally “loaded to the guards,” as the 
phrase went in the old steamboat days, 
with suit cases and blanket rolls, cam- 
eras, tents, spare tires, camp stoves, 
tools, trunks, vacuum bottles, field 
glasses, lunch baskets and fishing poles, 
crossed the country between the Mis- 
souri River and the Pacific slope dur- 
ing the summer of 1925, it would doubt- 
less be impossible to estimate and 
equally unprofit- 


By JOSEPH MILLS 
HANSON 


attract their due share, and probably 
more than their due share, of the an- 
nual national migration. 

That such a condition exists is no 
doubt a fine thing. It argues well for 
the rapidly increasing cosmopolitanism 
of our people that the manufacturer of 
the most popular American automobile 
is able to advertise broadcast that the 





able to know even — a 
if the figureswere |. "e 
available. In the i we & 
present day it has os ia 3 a 
become not only |§ ‘Nah 
customary but al- {i , : 
most obligatory |3a% & 

for everybody who os B yy 

is anybody in the a 
United States to 
spend a_ certain 
proportion of his 
summer on wheels, 
going somewhere 
or returning from 
the same. The 
western plains, 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains with the les- 
ser ranges rami- 
fying from them, 
and the alluring 
lands on the sun- 
set side of the 
Sierra naturally 
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The palace car singing circle gathered about what looks like an organ of the 
type used by traveling revivalists of the Moody and Sankey era. The blanketed 
Indian doesn’t look very animated, but the rest of the company seems to be 
having a good time, possibly with “‘Wait for the Wagon” or “John Brown’s Body” 


twelve millionth car of that brand is 
now on the road. For the inexhaustible 
energy of this particular type of motor 
vehicle has been the most potent factor 
in enabling vast numbers of Americans 
to view the limitless wheat and corn 
fields of the prairie States, “the bread- 
basket of the world,” to gaze in awe 
upon the wonders of the Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks, to become 
dizzy on the rim of the Grand Cajon, 
to be moistened by the shattered spray 
of Yosemite Falls and, in general, to 
disport themselves in the hitherto inac- 
cessible and mystery-enveloped corners 
of the continent. 

But, though it 
be freely granted 
that every right- 
minded and patri- 
otic American 
should rejoice be- 
cause he, his fam- 
ily and his fellow 
citizens are able 
to peregrinate so 
freely over the 
length and breadth 
of the land, tak- 
ing snap- shots 
from peaks which 
Fremont the 
Pathfinder would 
have given an 
eye-tooth to as- 
cend, and drinking 
hot coffee from a 
thermos bottle be- 
side mountain 
girdled lakes 
which Lewis and 
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Clark knew only from the half-fabu- 
lous stories of Indian guides, it yet 
may be questioned whether such 
places today are touched with quite the 
same ineffable radiance of wonder and 
romance as was theirs some decades 
ago, before they became so easy of ac- 
cess to hurrying throngs of tourists. 

It is not that the presence of our 
fellow beings in itself necessarily cor- 
rupts the atmosphere of romance. The 
valley of the Loire would be a sorry 
region without its numerous people, its 
frequent villages of gray stone walls 
and red tile roofs, its chateaux which 
have focused the colorful incidents of 
a past that goes far back toward the 
dawn of history. The people them- 
selves are of the very essence of the 
charm of a country like France. But 
the essence of the charm of the west- 
ern United States, on the contrary, has 
been thus far its solitude, its mystery, 
its virgin grandeur. Perhaps in cen- 
turies to be it too will become, like 
Switzerland, a land in which the cot- 
tages and the hamlets are as vitally a 
part of the scenery as the mountain 
peaks robed in perpetual snows. But 
that time is not yet. We are still too 
close to the days of exploration and 
conquest which constituted the epic 
period of America’s development; a 
period utterly unique in the history of 
the world, never to be duplicated else- 
where. 

Consequently, when a person of ru- 
minative disposition chances at twi- 
light on one of these later days to wan- 
der, let us say, beside a wooded bank 
of the Platte River in Nebraska, en- 
deavoring in fancy to repeople the pur- 
ple shadows of the woodland with the 
figures of an Indian band gathered 
about their camp fires, or the river 
shallows with a herd of bison migrat- 
ing from one vast domain of prairie 
pasture to another, and stumbles, in- 





City, the fact is forcibly borne in upon 
him that he is a sojourner in an age of 
transition, wherein the old order has 
vanished and the new has not yet ac- 
quired the sanctions of antiquity. Not 
that the seventeen motor cars are in 
themselves less pleasing to look upon, 
to say nothing of being far more com- 
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fish in the rivers. If your tourist of 
today shoots a prairie chicken or 
catches a fish without being the pos- 
sessor of a non-resident hunting and 
fishing license he is liable to fine or 
imprisonment or both, under the laws 
of the State of Nebraska, and, license 
or no license, he will catch it if he does 








Night and day scenes in the palace car. 


At the left, view of a berth. The 


sloping panels in the view at the right suggest upper berths, but it was in 
later years that Mr. Pullman got the idea of making two beds where only 
one had been before 


fortable, than seventeen Conestoga 
wagons, each drawn by six or eight 
span of oxen, which may perhaps have 
camped in this same grove on a day 
sixty-five years ago, bound for the 
gold fields of California or the Mormon 
settlements by the Great Salt Lake. 
But herein seems to be the crux of the 





A street scene in San Francisco, grown by the Seventies to more than a quarter 
of a million inhabitants, but still a frontier settlement in every sense of the word 


stead, upon a tourist camp wherein 
Seventeen separate and distinct parties 
of dust-begrimed travelers are cooking 
their suppers on the camp gas plates, 
drawing water from the camp hydrant, 
utilizing the camp garbage cans and 
comparing notes on the wages of har- 
vest hands in Oklahoma and North Da- 
kota or the respective merits of the 
roads around Kalamazoo and Cajion 


whole matter. The people with the 
Conestoga wagons had no garages con- 
veniently at hand to supply them with 
fuel and repairs, no corner groceries 
at which to buy butter and cream and 
canned goods. They carried their own 
bacon, if they had any, from Council 
Bluffs to Sacramento; otherwise they 
subsisted by shooting buffalo and ante- 
lope and prairie chickens and catching 


either out of season. In other words, 
he cannot live close to nature if he 
wants to. Moreover, he is in no danger 
of personal violence unless of his own 
volition he gives a lift to some innocent 
looking pedestrian who thereupon holds 
him up and takes his car or his money, 
whereas your Forty-niner or your pil- 
grim to Deseret ran the risk of being 
punctured with Indian arrows and his 
body left to dry up on the plains be- 
side the demolished wagon on whose 
canvas cover he had painted, “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust,” or words of like opti- 
mistic import. 

Such thoughts and many of similar 
nature passed through the mind of the 
writer when one day recently while 
browsing through his library, a large 
part of which came to him from his 
parents, pioreers of the old West, he 
happened upon a yellowed and half- 
forgotten volume bound in limp can- 
vas covers, entitled, “The Pacific Tour- 
ist.” It was published in New York 
in the early ’70s and the sub-title con- 
veys the information that it contains 
“full descriptions of places of most 
noted scenery in the far West, also of 
all cities, towns, villages, U. S. forts, 
springs, lakes, mountains,” and like- 
wise the “best localities for hunting, 
fishing, sporting, and enjoyment, with 
all needful information for the pleas- 
ure traveler, miner, settler and busi- 
ness man.” 

This is a comprehensive claim but 
the old guide book fulfills the promise 
of its title page quite adequately. One 
cannot turn its musty leaves and re- 
main long insensible to the freshness, 
the vastness, the alluring wonder of 
the West which it describes. When 
those leaves left the printing press the 
Civil War was scarcely further in the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Who's Who and What’s What 


by RICHARD SEELYE JONES 


Executive Secretary, dmerican Legion Endowment Committee 


successful campaign in 1924, 
had on November 30th trans- 
mitted to the National Treasurer sums 
in excess of their accepted quotas for 
The American Legion Endowment 
Fund. Several other departments have 
reported exceeding of their quotas, but 
complete remittances have not yet been 
made to the National Treasurer. The 
list of honor roll states will grow rap- 
idly as remittances come in. In States 
not yet over the top, many communl- 
ties are planning to carry on the en- 
dowment campaign. The Seventh Na- 
tional Convention at Omaha _ passed 
this resolution: 
“We regard the raising 


IGHTEEN departments, besides 
EK, Kansas, which completed a 


both the victory which would make pos- 
sible a liberated Poland, and the jus- 
tice around the peace table which 
would guarantee the rights of his 
thrice divided people. America in the 
World War was as close to the heart 
of Paderewski as Poland at war. It 
was a part of his great cause. Per- 
haps in that background may be found 
the incentive of Paderewski’s great 
gift last month to The American 
Legion. 

Giving the whole proceeds of four 
concerts in four leading cities of the 
East, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Boston, the great pianist’s 
contribution will total above twenty 


man of that fund. Paderewski had a 
warm interest in it. So had Mr. White. 
The Legion fund was designated. 
And so a foreigner has made the 
largest cash contribution to the endow- 
ment. And yet perhaps not the largest 
gift. What of Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, whose moving eloquence has 
been heard on not four occasions, but 
more nearly forty, over the length and 
breadth of the land, telling the story 
of the disabled and the orphans? How 
to measure his aid? Of what value his 
trips by airplane across state after 
state, speaking everywhere for the En- 
dowment? 
And what of the help given by Pres- 
ident Coolidge and Vice- 
President Dawes, and Gen- 








of this fund as a continuing 
responsibility with all de- 
partments and posts—until 
every community in the 
United States, and especial- 
ly every one in which there 
is located a post of The 
American Legion, shall have 
taken part.” 

In addition to the de- 
partments listed, several 
outlying and foreign depart- 
ments to which no quotas 
were assigned have made 
large contributions, the de- 
partments of Panama and 
Mexico taking the lead in 
this respect. 4 

The largest individual 
contributor, to date, to The 
American Legion Endow- 
ment Fund for disabled men 
and the orphans of veterans, 
is a foreigner. This may 





The ROLL of HONOR 


The following Departments have, as of No- 
vember 30th, exceeded quotas allotted them in 
raising the Legion Endowment Fund: 


Arizona Nevada 
Arkansas New Hampshire 
Delaware New Mexico 
Florida North Dakota 
Idaho Oklahoma 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Massachusetts Utah 

Montana Virginia 
Nebraska Wyoming 


eral Pershing, and Madame 
Schumann-Heink, and Gen- 
eral Harries, and a hun- 
dred more? The list 
stretches on through all the 
states and all the walks of 
lift. Perhaps Paderewski 
did not give the most. One 
cannot be certain but that a 
greater gift came from a 
French war orphan, one of 
those children “adopted” by 
the American outfits over- 
seas, who collected enough 
five and ten centime pieces 
to make one whole Amer- 
ican dollar, and sent it over 
for the American orphans 
fund. 

“What state has done 
most for the Endowment?” 
was a frequent inquiry at 
the Omaha convention, and 
since. Again, who can say 
what is MOST. As this is 

















seem odd in a country which 
has its Rockefellers and 
Fords, its Dukes and East- 
mans and Morgans and Mellons. And, 
odder yet, the biggest giver to the 
Endowment Fund for the disabled 
and the orphans of the World War 
is not a rich man. He has been 
rich, and he could be rich again if he 
wanted to stop giving to things like 
the war’s svfferers. He threw one for- 
tune into the war, and learned in doing 
so that the giving of fortunes is a far, 
far greater thing than the making of 
them. The fortune he spent to make a 
nation of his native Poland, and the 
years he spent im service to his father- 
land, are a greater memory to Ignace 
Jan Paderewski than his greatest tri- 
umph as the premier pianist of the 
world. By giving of himself and his 
means in th cause of his patriotism, 
Paderewski came closer to the war and 
to its meanings than most citizens of 
the world. To this master artist and 
master statesman, the part of the 
American doughboy in the war is 
especially real. Himself almost an 
American, but clinging through long 
years to his dream of a free and re- 
united Poland, Paderewski came early 
in the World War to realize that only 
American participation could ensure 


thousand dollars and possibly when all 
accounts are in, above thirty thousand. 
The four great benefit concerts, besides 
their own receipts, served as a large 
stimulus to other endowment giving. 
For his services Paderewski- declined 
to take a cent, not even the expenses 
for his travel. 

Not since the war had the. great pi- 
anist played in Washington. For he 
had been the prime minister of Poland 
who sat side by side with .President 
Wilson and Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George and the others at the peace con- 
ference. The former premier of Poland 
would not entertain for his own profit 
the statesmen and diplomats of a na- 
tion’s capital. But Washington wanted 
Paderewski to play, and perhaps the 
great artist, returning from statecraft 
to his life’s work in music, wanted to 
play there. At least he consented that 
his friend, Mr. James C. White of Wash- 
ington, might ask President Coolidge to 
designate a charity for which the pi- 
anist should appear in concert at the 
capital. There is no record of where 
the name of the Legion Endowment 
Fund first entered those discussions. 
President Coolidge is Honorary Chair- 


written Pennsylvania has 
forwarded the most cash to 
the National Treasurer. When the con- 
vention opened at Omaha, California 
could claim that distinction. Perhaps 
before another three months New York 
will have given most. To Ne#y Hamp- 
shire must go the honor of having 
given most in proportion to her size 
and wealth—of making the largest 
oversubscription of her quota. She alone 
can point to a 300 percent record for a 
whole state. Arizona, with better 
than 200 percent, and the two Dakotas, 
take high rank in percentages of over- 
subscription. 

Kentucky, the first state over the 
top, performed a notable Endowment 
service by the force of her example. 
This pioneering helped, and Utah sim- 
ilarly led the way later in the West, 
and Delaware in the East. Massachu- 
setts was the first of the states in the 
class above a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to reach her objective, and to the 
Bay State also went a pleasant dis- 
tinction, that of sending to National 
Headquarters the largest single check, 
a bit of paper worth $202,037.55 which 
arrived at Indianapolis on July 15, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Corners of A. E. F. France 


Il. Tour de ! Horloge, Tours 








from a drawing 
by A. S. VAN EERDE 
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ee RS, France, based its chief claim for fame during 
he World War as headquarters of the Service of 
Supply, that vast organization directed by Major General 
James G. Harbord, which handled the thousands of tons 
of supplies and ammunition used by the two million men 
of the A. E. F. Situated 145 miles southwest of Paris, 
the city was at a considerable distance from the fighting 
front, but Tours at one time knew this same enemy well. 
From January 10 to March 8, 1871, during the Franco- 
Prussian War, the city was occupied by the Germans. 
The Tour de l’Horloge, pictured above, is one of the 
ancient landmarks of the city and with the Tour Charle- 
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magne is all that is left of what was once one of the most 
luxurious and powerful churches in Europe. During the 
fifth century a splendid basilica was built around the 
shrine containing the remains of Martin, who in the year 
371 was Bishop of Tours, and who some years later was 
sainted. This church of St. Martin was pillaged by the 
Normans in the ninth century, rebuilt in the 12th cen- 
tury and again partially destroyed by the Huguenots in 
the 16th century. The final blow, however, which resulted 
in the disappearance of the church, was given by Revolu- 
tionists in 1798. A modern street, the Rue des Halles, 
now traverses what was once the nave of the church. 
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Not Who or Where You Are, 
But What You Are 


are that counts, but it is what you 
are. A fifteen-year-old Illinois 
school-girl, born in the second 
largest city in the country, motherless 
since her fourth birthday, reared since 


| T is not who you are or where you 





MISS ELIZABETH SHANKLAND 
First Price 


her mother’s death by her grandmother 
in a small town in Illinois, has won 
the first prize in The American Le- 
gion National Essay Contest for 1924- 
725. She is Miss Elizabeth Shankland, 
and her home is at Watseka. The first 
prize is a scholarship award of $750. 
Elizabeth, when she finishes high 
school, may use it to continue her edu- 
cation in any college or university or 
other educational institution in the 
country which she may select. 

The second prize in that contest has 
been won by a fourteen-year-old girl 
who lives in the foothills of the Ozark 
mountains of Arkansas and has never 
gone to school a day in her life. The 
prize is a scholarship award of $500. 
The life story of Gertrude Carter 
Stockard of Mountainsburg, Arkansas, 
who has won this prize, is so strange 
and surprising that it constitutes al- 
most an epic of youthful achievement. 

In the freshman class of an agri- 
cultural college in Massachusetts is a 
boy, not long past his eighteenth birth- 
day, who once dreamed of becoming a 
physician, but was able to enter col- 
lege only because he refused to be 
daunted by circumstance and worked 
hard to get the money he needed for 
his expenses. He is Earle A. Tomp- 
kins, whose home is in Easthampton, 
Massachusetts, and he is the winner of 
the third prize in the essay contest, a 
scholarship award of $250. The money 
he has been awarded comes to him at 
a time when it probably will shape the 
course of his future educational career. 

Elizabeth Shankland, Gertrude Car- 
ter Stockard and Earle A. Tompkins 
wrote the three essays which were ad- 
judged the most meritorious amon 
200,000 submitted to the Nationa 


Americanism Commission of The Amer- 
ican Legion by boys and girls of school 
age in every state of the Union. The 
subject of all essays submitted was 
this question: “Why has The Amer- 
ican Legion, an organization of veter- 
ans of the World War, dedicated itself, 
first of all, to uphold. and defend the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America?” This subject was person- 
ally designated by Past National Com- 
mander James A. Drain. 

The essays awarded the national 
prizes, and the whole number of es- 
says submitted as well, gave trium- 
phant proof that among the school 
children of the nation exists that un- 
derstanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government which is the 
most certain guarantee of tomorrow’s 
citizenship. In addition to the na- 
tional prizes, medals were awarded to 
the boys and girls of each State who 
submitted the essays which won first 
and second places in state competitions. 
The national prize-winning essays were 





MISS GERTRUDE C.STOCKARD 
Second Prize 


chosen from the winning essays of all 
the States. 

When a telegram carried to Miss 
Shankland the news that she had won 
the first prize, it seemed to bring 
reality to her dream of becoming a 
concert pianist. In her grandmother’s 
home, since her sixth birthday, she has 
been taking lessons on the piano, and 
at the age of twelve she started giving 
lessons on the piano to other girls. She 
now has a class of eight pupils. When 
she finishes her high school course— 
she is now a Junior—she hopes to at- 
tend Northwestern University. 


Another telegram carried news 
to the 240-acre farm in the Ozarks of 
Arkansas where Gertrude Carter 


Stockard, the girl who never went to 
school, was cherishing the dream of 
rounding out an education well-begun 
with courses in a school of applied arts 
and a conservatory of music. 

Miss Stockard rides horseback, 
raises chickens and has dogs and ponies 
for pets, living out of doors most of 
the time. Because the néarest school 


she could attend is twenty-four miles 
away, she finds her own home a school 
house. Luckily, however, she has not 
had to rely on books alone, for her 
mother had been a teacher for fifteen 
years in the schools of Eureka Springs 
and Fort Smith, two Arkansas cities. 
Miss Stockard is now completing her 
high school and college English course 
under her mother’s instruction and is 
taking other necessary studies by cor- 
respondence from Columbia University. 
In addition she is finishing a corre- 
spondence course in poultry farming, 
judging and breeding, and she mixes 
practice with theory tending her own 
flock of white leghorns. Already she 
has completed a correspondence course 
in typewriting, and, having had sev- 
eral of her drawings accepted for pub- 
lication by magazines, she is planning 
to take, some time, an art course. 

Once a week Miss Stockard drives 
twenty-four miles in the family’s auto- 
mobile to Fort Smith, Arkansas, where 
in two and one-half years she has com- 
pleted courses in a school of music 
which other students do in five years. 
This in spite of the fact that muddy 
roads sometimes make the music lesson 
drive impossible. After completing the 
third grade in piano, Miss Stockard 
has just taken up voice. And now 
ahead lie the courses to come—the com- 
pletion of a musical education in New 
York City at the same time that she 
works for two degrees in Columbia 
University. 

Earle A. Tompkins, the winner of 
the third prize, is puzzling over the 
problem of his future education. If the 
outlook had been brighter, he would 
now be taking the preliminary courses 
of a medical student, but to young Mr. 





EARLE A. TOMPKINS 
Third Prize 


Tompkins the long years of prepara- 
tion and the unusually heavy expenses 
that precede a medical career seemed 
barriers insurmountable. So Mr. 
Tompkins is going ahead with his first 
year courses in the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College. Eventually, he be- 
lieves, he will find his life’s work in 
(Continued on page 14) 
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This Business of More Than 
Making the Grade 


By A.V. LEVERING 


HE only casualties incurred by 
Alonzo R. Irvine on July 20, 
1918, were gassing, two ankles 
broken when he was blown up 
by a high explosive shell, and _ shell 
shock resulting from the explosion. 
Aside from these few things, 
there was nothing much the 
matter with him when they 
carted him off to the hospital. 

And, by the same set of 
standards, there was little the 
matter with him when he was 
discharged on July 5, 1919. He 
was still suffering considerably 
from the gassing; his left ankle 
was weak—and for that matter 
still has to be humored; and 
the nervous effects of the shell 
shock were strongly enough 
felt so that he found it difficult 
to concentrate on anything very 
long at a time. 

Before the war Irvine had 
been a student. He had been 
appointed to the Naval Acad- 
emy by winning a competitive 
examination in his home dis- 
trict; he had gone to school in 
Washington to prepare for the 
Academy examinations, and had 
then failed in geometry in the actual 
examination for admission. He had 
gone back home, convinced that he did 
not want to ome a naval officer. 
But before he announced that decision 
he studied up in genes, got another 
appointment, and passed the admis- 
sion examinations to the Academy. He 
didn’t like the idea of letting even a 
stiff examination lick him. 

Then he went to college for a while, 
studying electrical engineering. In va- 
cations and the like, he worked for the 
telephone company in his home town 
of Salt Lake City, and in the electrical 
department of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany at Garfield. The war came along, 
and Irvine joined up with the 12th In- 
fantry shortly after the declaration of 
hostilities. After the draft started, he 
was a drill sergeant with the 354th In- 
fantry. And when he got overseas he 
became a scout for the Battalion In- 
telligence Section of the 38th Infantry, 
Third Division. It was here that he 
saw his active service. 

He got his gassing when he gave his 
gas mask to a wounded man of the out- 
fit who had none. Then he foraged 
himself another, as the shelling got 
pretty heavy; and after he had it on, 
the h. e. got him. After almost a year 
in hospitals in France, Irvine came 
home to Salt Lake City. 

He started in to work again with 
the Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. He couldn’t stand 
the work—although he knew it well 
from before the war. He tried the 
Utah Copper Company again—and 
again he couldn’t make the grade. 


Most men would have 
been satisfied to remain 
invalids under the handi- 
cap of wounds that Alon- 
zoR. Irvine carried. But 
Irvine (left) refused to 
lie back, and is making 
a Conspicuous success as 
a realty salesman in Salt 
Lake City 


“These people gave me every consid- 
eration,” Irvine says, simply. “But I 
couldn’t take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity they gave me. I just wasn’t up 
to it.” 

Many a man, faced with failure in 
two callings and with that lowered 
morale that only too easily accompa- 
nies poor health, would have soured on 
the whole proposition of making good. 
But Irvine was made of a different 
stuff. His experiences before the war 
had proved to him that the man who 
plugs along, doing the best he can each 
day, will finally get what he’s after. 
So when someone mentioned vocational 
training under government auspices, 
he didn’t hesitate a minute about mak- 
ing application for it. 

Assigned to the University of Utah, 
he began his studies in February, 1920. 
He got along well from the start. To 
be sure, the nervousness resulting from 
shell shock made it difficult for him to 
concentrate on studying. But he got 
along reasonably well; the faculty, he 
declares, co-operated in every way in 
their power to help him. He left 
school in March of 1923, having quali- 
fied for the degree of Business Admin- 
istrator, and went to work for the Cen- 
tral Trust Company as a salesman in 
the real estate department. 

Real estate didn’t seem too easy to 
sell. Irvine plugged along just as hard 
as he could; but he didn’t seem to get 
the results. For three months, he made 
a pretty sad showing as a real estate 
salesman. Then he hit his stride. He 
began making sales, good big sales, and 
plenty of them. And an employer who 











had, in truth, been considering whethe: 
he could afford to carry this unproduc- 
tive salesman now recognized him as an 


unusually good man. The turn in the 
road had come. Hard luck and poor 
health had not been able to down him, 
because he had gone into the fight with 
a determination to overcome his handi- 
caps. We may admire the pioneer con- 
quering a wilderness, but his exploits 
are no more notable than those of the 
man of today who more than makes the 
grade after repeated blows of fate. 

“I had not contemplated anything 
like my present occupation, before the 
war,” admits Irvine. “But I like it 
very much more than I should have 
liked engineering if I had kept on with 
that. I like to meet and mingle with 
people; that is exactly what this work 
consists of. 

“As to its profits, I am more than 
satisfied with results. Conditions here 
have been very dull since I have been 
at this work; but so far I have been 
making a better income than I could 
have hoped to make as an experienced 
electrical engineer—and I am still 
green in this business. I seem to have 
got the better of my disabilities; I am 
only infrequently bothered by any of 
them now.” 

As a matter of fact, the local Vet- 
erans Bureau office declares that Irvine 
has done better from a monetary stand- 
point than any of the other trainees in 
the district. And this, after all, is not 
such a bad showing, considering that 
his handicaps are simply a pair of bad 
ankles, shell-shocked nerves, and lungs 
severely seared by gas. 
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OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the commu 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 


and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to sajequard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our derotion to mutual 


helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 
Two New Year’s Resolutions 


— is the day for making resolutions The practice 
may well apply to aggregations of persons as well 
to individuals. Posts and departments of the Legion, it is 
to be expected, are making two major resolutions today, 
first, that in every case where the quota assigned for the 
Endowment Fund was not raised that the campaign will 
be pushed vigorously until the money is in hand; second, 
that the 1926 objective of one million members will be 
reached, and reached early in the year. 

As was pointed out in last week’s issue of the Weekly 
by Richard Seelye Jones, Executive Secretary of the En- 
dowment Committee, failure of some posts and departments 
to raise their quota of the five million dollars has caused 
the National Finance Committee no little apprehension. 
“It finds a fund far from complete, and must make heavy 
inroads on other funds, or greatly curtail the work for the 
disabled and the orphans.” 

That the program which the Legion has formulated for 
aid of the disabled and the orphans will be curtailed dur- 
ing this year or in any year to come is unthinkable. 
The history of the Legion proves that its first concern is 
for the men who came back from the war shattered in body 
or mind, and for the children of these men as well as of 
those who did not come back. A resolution that come what 
will the raising of the Endowment Fund be completed so 
that during all the years “the least of these” will be pro- 
tected should be first on every Legionnaire’s list this New 
Year’s Day. 

What the Legion has been in its seven years’ existence 
and what it can be with an increased membership should 
make every Legionnaire resolve to do his share toward 
making the goal of one million members attainable. It is 
no mere platitude that in union there is strength, and that 
the more members an organization has, the greater its 
power to accomplish things. The Legion is a constructive 
force in community, State and Nation. It has done big 
things and it will do bigger things as the years go by. To 
have a part in this work is something that cannot be 
bought. The time is not far distant when there will be 
few ex-service men outside the Legion. That should be 
the case now. Such membership means an acceptance of 
the challenge of service in these piping days of peace as it 
was accepted in the dark days of 1917 and 1918, a chal- 
lenge to help build a better America. 


There Is No Other Side 


B* THE use of the electric are or a flame produced by 
oxygen and hydrogen, the mechanic may often repair 
a cracked piece of steel, a vital part of an automobile’s 
mechanism, so that it may be counted upon to withstand 
safely all future strains. For all practical purposes the 
piece of steel may be made as strong as it was when it was 
first shaped by its makers. 

But the parts of the human body, once impaired or shat- 
tered, may not be patched up so perfectly. Nature is a 
first-rate mechanic, and when permitted to work by her 
slow methods, unhandicapped by human interference, she 
will make mighty good repairs; but unfortunately there is 
no certainty that the parts of the human mechanism she 
repairs will be able to withstand all the stress and strain 
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that may later be put upon them in the rigorous business 
of getting a living. 

Human lungs are not steel, and physicians have no magic 
electric are or oxygen flame that will weld destroyed tis- 
sues. Therefore, a man who has suffered from tuberculo- 
sis and has conquered it with the aid of nature must be 
aware that slow speed and careful driving must govern 
his whole future life. The old lesions in his lungs may 
have healed, but should he yield to the seeming necessity 
of over-hard work or the temptations of energy-consuming 
pleasure, or should he through mischance find himself un- 
dergoing hardships or exposure, the healed lesions will 
break out and he will once more suffer from tuberculosis 
in an active stage. 

Happily, a large percentage of service men who have 
been patients in the tuberculosis hospitals of the Veterans 
Bureau have been discharged as arrested cases. Unhap- 
pily, too many of those so discharged have had to return to 
hospitals because the disease reasserted itself in an active 
stage. Every hospital in the country could give testimony 
to this fact. 

Physicians know that many of the men discharged from 
hospitals face conditions which are almost certain to bring 
them back to the hospitals. Unfavorable conditions in mode 
of living and the stresses and strains of ordinary life which 
they must encounter make a relapse only a question of 
time. There is a real element of tragedy in the fact that 
many of them advance bravely toward that inevitable re- 
lapse simply because they must earn a living in competition 
with strong and able-bodied men. 

Under the existing practice of ending or reducing to a 
pittance the disability compensation payment when a pa- 
tient is discharged from hospital as an arrested case, the 
weakened man must in most cases immediately find work. 
Usually he has dependents whom he must support—a wife, 
children, or aged parents. He sees his own plight as a 
dilemma. If he exerts himself to his utmost, as he is 
bound to want to do to help those dependent upon him, he 
knows he is hastening the day of a breakdown. If he pur- 
posely engages in an occupation suited to his condition, his 
earnings will be comparatively small and he will experience 
the agony of seeing those dependent upon him suffer. 

The American Legion has set as one of its legislative 
objectives this year the passage of a law insuring perma- 
nent and partial disability ratings of fifty percent for men 
classified as arrested cases. In addition to this law, the 
Legion, by the terms of a resolution adopted at the Omaha 
national convention, will seek passage of a law insuring 
permanent and total disability ratings for persons suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis that has actually been demonstrated 
to exist to that degree considered by competent physicians 
to be moderately advanced. 

No other argument should be needed for the passage of 
these laws than that of fundamental humanity. If ever 
there has been a case in which there was no other side, 
this is it. 






To the old timer most modern dance steps are steps 
backward. 

+ & 

In these days when every other human being owns a 
camera one must not only be a good listener but also a 
patient looker. 

& & & 


It has now been definitely determined that the revolving 
door was designed as an air-tight defense against the bass- 
drum salesman who carries samples. 


t+ + & 
An Indiana bandit fled after a woman restaurant cash- 


ier invited hirh to help himself from the cash register. May- 
be it was full' of two-dollar bills. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 


by 


Young 1926 takes the calendar. Old 1925 has a kind- 
ly record to be filed away in history. There is a better 
feeling throughout the world than 
a year ago. We have seen the 
French and Germans shake hands 
and pledge themselves to peace at 
Locarno with the rest of Europe a party to the compact. 

Except for the farmers of certain sections—don’t for- 
get them!—it has been a year of great prosperity for 
America. Organization and the reduction of waste are 
giving us more for our labor. Taxes have been reduced. 

More people are going to church as the result of the 
revival of religious feeling. A juster law is on the 
statute books for disabled veterans. The five million dol- 
lar Endowment Fund is virtually in hand. Vast sums 
have been given for other good causes. Educational op- 
portunities are better. More are enjoying them. There 
are a multitude of young Americans with us now who 
were not with us a year ago. Many of these are sons and 
daughters of Legionnaires. 


A Six After 
the Two 


We must continue last year’s record and improve upon 
it. Locarno becomes only a broken resolution unless the 
spirit of peace is behind it. We 
must increase sound prosperity and 
get still more for our labor. 

The richer we are the keener our 
sense of gratitude should be to those who paid the price 
in making our prosperity possible; the more reason we 
have for lending a helping hand to the unfortunate. We 
must have still more and better schools. The growth of 
religious feeling is unsound unless it includes an increase 
of tolerance. The Legion and Auxiliary must continue 
to give us more young Americans. This is a much better 
way to increase population than by immigration. 


Old Year’s 
Message to New 


Here is a letter: which speaks for itself in the midst of 
the membership campaign. It is from W. H. of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, who is eighty years old, 
and an Honorary Member of O. B. 
of Many Posts? Nelson Post, Ottumwa, Iowa. His 

older brother, a Harvard graduate, 
fell in the Civil War. At nineteen he himself enlisted, 
but too late to reach the front and get the “little bronze 
button.” He speaks of himself as “out of luck” like the 
men who did not get overseas. His only two sons were 
overseas. One returned. 

“I recently met a man and his wife,” W. H. writes. “He 
was a mechanic who volunteered; was in service at sev- 
eral points from Central West to San Francisco; became 
a member of a post in a small town; his wife an ‘Aux.’ 
He found the overseas boys kept largely to themselves. 
They had stories to tell. He had none. So, after a while, 
he quit. Yet all served under the same flag, as ordered. 
I told him, on our membership drive, he must rejoin. He 
doubted. I turned to his wife, and said, ‘You help me.’ 
She said ‘Yes.’ Well, the battle is more than half won. 
I am writing to you, for I read The American Legion 
Weekly. Push the point, for there must be many posts 
which have lost through similar action.” 

It does not seem to me that the point needs any further 
pushing. This eighty year old Honorary Member, 


Is This True 


Frederick Palmer 


brother of a man who fell in one war and father of a man 
who fell in another war, has driven it straight home. 
What is the answer? 


Some people are against New Year’s resolutions be- 
cause they are usually broken. Even so, something may 
be gained. There was the town 
drunkard of old who used to sign 
the pledge every New Year’s day. 
It was the town joke that on the 
average he kept it only for a week. 

“But remember, it kept Bill sober for a week,” said an 
optimist. “What do you expect from Bill—miracles?” 

Bill’s intentions were honest when he signed, but he 
was human, his flesh weak and his taste strong. There 
is something in good intentions. They are a starting 
point. If we never made resolutions we should have no 
resolutions to try to live up to. 

Resolute comes from the same root as resolution. All 
depends upon how resolute we are in our resolutions. 


The Resolute 
in Resolution 


D. L. wants the date of the Paris convention changed. 
October is one of the busiest months in the year in his 
business. He doubts very much if 
Another Thought he could get away in October for 
Coming, D. L. a three or four weeks’ vacation. 
“Of course,” he says, “that won’t 

disrupt the party.” 


“Why not September or August?” he asks. “ ‘*Them’s 
dull times’ for most everybody. Besides, think how much 
nicer it will be on the ship, outside every day, cooling 
breezes and wonderful nights, fair weather, smooth seas 
all the way over! Aren’t August and September dull 
months in Paris? Won't we be able to live more eco- 
nomically then, arrange better for hotels, tours, etc.? Not 
that we’re going over to save money, of course, but give 
the French any kind of an excuse to raise prices and it’s 
some raise as we said when eggs went to five francs apiece 
in Chalons-sur-Marne on the first pay day.” 

D. L. himself went over in August. Then the only 
tourist traffic was on Uncle Sam’s excursion boats. These 
days, every steamer is jammed with tourists in midsummer, 
and, in Paris, which was so dull in wartime, only a Legion- 
naire who is a millionaire would stand a chance with the 
other millionaires to get a bed. Eastward bound tourist 
traffic is over and westward bound slackening in October. 
And has D. L. consulted the farmers who are getting in 
their crops in August? 


Three New York newspapers printed in Italian, // Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano, Corriere d’ America and Bolletina 
della Sera, refused to accept ad- 
vertisements of a series of articles 


on Mussolinism by William Bolitho 


Too Much 


‘*Made in Italy’’! 

in the New York World. It was 
presumed that these articles would be critical of Mus- 
solini. Thus, the right to a chance to hear both sides, the 
first principle of free government for all foreigners to 
learn, was denied. Would an advertisement of articles 
critical to our own government have also been refused? 
I should like to look forward to a day when there would 
be no foreign language papers in the United States. 
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Who’s Who and 


What’s What | 


(Continued from page 6) 


Chicago and New York had city | 
quotas that were pretty nearly out of | 
reach, and it now seems likely that | 
when the accounts are all in, the rival- 
ry for the biggest and best city cam- | 
paign, based on size and wealth of the | 
city, will rest between Detroit and | 
Milwaukee. The cash is not yet in 
hand at Indianapolis, but unofficial re- 
ports’ give Milwaukee $100,000 and De- 
troit $180,000. Neither has stopped 
yet. It is too early to accord super- 
lative credit to any city, unless it be 
the modest city of Paris, Illinois, which 
staged the first successful dramatic, 
demonstration campaign. 

Dr. C. S. White of Rosedale, Indi- 
ana, was the first contributor to the 
endowment fund. He mailed in his 
check for $100 immediately upon read- 
ing of the fund in The Legion Weekly. 
Among the distinguished Americans 
who sponsored the fund as members of 
the National Honorary Committee, the 
first to accompany his acceptance of 
membership with a subscription was 
William, Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston. 
His gift was $100 and so was that of 
the most notable sponsor, President 
Coolidge. The National Commander, 
having asked the President to be chair- 





man of the Honorary Committee, did |E. E. 


not pursue the matter of a cash gift. | 
Posts in the District of Columbia and 
in Massachusetts were not so modest, 
however. The President desired to | 
make a gift—but through what chan- | 
nels? Diplomatic exchanges finally 
effected an agreement. The presiden- | 
tial gift should be credited to North- | 
ampton, Massachusetts, his home town, | 
but it should be presented to repre- | 
sentatives of the District of Columbia. | 
Besides the eighteen departments 
listed on the honor roll, there are at 
least eight which probably have actu- | 
ally raised sums equal to their quotas, | 
but where various local committees | 
have been slow in making remittances. | 
Who will next be added to the honor 
roll? It is not ours to guess, but in 
strict confidence we may admit that 
Vermont and Maine are each within 
one thousand dollars of that distinction. 
Commander McQuigg has called upon 
all departments and posts to read the 
resolution adopted at Omaha in Octo- 
ber, and to then strike a balance and 
find if they have done their share for 
the endowment. If their bit remains 
to be done, the Commander suggests 
there is no time like the present. The 
record of accomplishment for the En- 
dowment during 1925 indicates that 
after all it is not so difficult. Wonder- 
ful things have been done. And in no 
case where a post really made an or- 
ganized and determined effort is there 
any record of failure. If any failure 
occurred, it has been failure to get into 
the game and try. Everywhere the 
public has been ready and willing to 
respond. It remains only for those 
posts which have not yet found the 
time and circumstances opportune, to 
make the trial. They will put the en- 
ent fund far, far over the top, 

and swell the honor roll until every 
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department of the Legion is inscribed 
there. 
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A New Year 
Resolution — 





Be Fore-sighted and 
Far-sighted! 


NOW is the time to make sure that in 
days to come your copies of The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly will be neat, clean 
and worth while looking over. 











The young man above will be the chuckling old fellow below, when he 
turns the bound copies of his own magazine and blesses the day he | 
bought a binder for $1.25. That’s all it costs—embossed in gold with 
**The American Legion Weekly’’ and of sturdy construction. Built | 
to last a lifetime! 


YOU can be that old man! Start 
1926 with the resolution to buy a 
binder and thus preserve your cop- 
ies. Buy a BINDER today! 


The Legion Book Service 
The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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TRUE TALES Sk 
of the D.@. I. 


By 
Karl W. Detzer 


business. Incidentally, Mr. Tompkins 
is an adopted son of Uncle Sam. He 
was born in Canada, of English par- 
entage, and he came to the United 
States with his parents at the age of 
six. 

The prize-winning essays follow: 


FIRST PRIZE 
By Elizabeth Shankland 


i pe American, in that it rep- 
resents every phase and walk of 
American life, how better could The 
American Legion express itself than by 
determining to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of its country and the 
Government for which it stands? 

The main purpose of The American 
Legion, as understood by the people, is 
to preserve this government from all 
dangers that threaten its future ex- 
istence. 

Some government officials, after they 
have been sworn into office and have 
| given their oath to uphold the Consti- 

| tution, are heard to make such remarks 
~ |as: “The Constitution is extinct; we 
. \.\ | have outgrown the Constitution; to hell 

4 with the Constitution!” 
| If that is the attitude of those who 
| should, of all people, be loyal to their 
government, how long will it take for 
this feeling of discontent to spread to 
the populace? 

It is this social unrest that The 
American Legion purposes to combat 
to preserve our constitutional form of 


HE mystic letters ‘‘D. C. I.’’ stand for ‘‘ Division of Crimmal In-| government. 
Think what this Constitution guar- 










A gripping incident from 
“Come Among Friends” 
A true story of the 


vestigation,’’ a company of intrepid detectives who cleaned Europe ar 
of A. E. F. erooks, A. W. O. L. soldiers of all nations, and men|antees us: religious freedom, a civil 
liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of 





4 , TAaYrea 7 . sé ‘ ”? h, 
ond women who were just “Bad. the press, security of individual rights, 

Operator Dubac of the D. C. I. sees an American officer streak across the road! | popular education, and universal fran- 

What is the haunting fear which drives this half-crazed man from place to place?|chise. It would not be until we were 

He attacks them—he swindles| Without these, that we would realize 

These are the 


The simple peasants believe that he is a savage. 
them—he clubs the wife of a farmer! The countryside is in an uproar—all because what they mean to us. 
an American officer whose brain has snapped under the strain of war, sees in every | things which the Legion has pledged 
But all’s well that ends well for at last he “Comes Among | itself to preserve and keep safe for us. 
Friends.” Without a Constitution, this country 
would be no better than ancient Ger- 

many with its three hundred or more 

tiny states. We would be fighting and 


Thrilling Stories of the A. E. F. ‘‘Underworld’’ ee eee 


“True Tales of the D. C. I.” are true tales, no romancing, no flights of fancy, | they were. It is to guard against such 
no desperate effort to attract attention by twisting the truth—the DIFFERENT | internal discord that the Legion was 
book about the “seamy” side of the A. E. F. No flag-waving here. No bands blaring | OTganized. 
and folks cheering, just plain elemental passions, breaking under the strain of war Every boy who went across, what- 
and the loss of restraint. “Life” with the lid off and boiling! Kind of a book you| ever his feelings of resentment with 
can’t lay down until the last thrilling page is regretfully turned. “True Tales of the} his Government for sending him away 


D. C. I.” lifts the curtain and gives you a little peek at things dreadful and fasci- | from his home and all he loved best, to 
go to France to risk his life and prob- 


friend an enemy! 


nating, mysterious and alive with thrills. 


TEAR OUT and MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


The Legion Book Service 
} The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 
I am enclosing $2.00. Please send me, postpaid, one copy of Karl W. Detzer’s 


“True Tales of the D. C. I.” 


Name 


ably lose it, came back from that “hell 
on earth” with a broader and more 
serious outlook on life and a lasting 
love and appreciation of country and 
Government. 

Becoming one of the strongest fac- 
tors in America, they saw clearly the 
menace to government through social 
agitation, their thoughts naturally 
turned first to the defense of the Con- 
stitution and Government which had 
become so dear to them. 

They realized now what the govern- 
ment meant to them; they understo 
now that “The Flag and the Constitu- 
tion have traveled side by side. The 
fundamentals of the Constitution and 





j the symbols of the Flag are co-essen- 
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tial. They will stay up or go down 
together. 

The American Legion of the United 
States of America has dedicated itself 
to the preservation and safeguarding 
of American Ideals as expressed in the 
Constitution. 


SECOND PRIZE 
By Gertrude Carter Stockard 


HE American Legion is what is 

left to us of our boys who sacri- 
ficed to perpetuate the rights our fore- 
fathers fought to obtain—our boys who 
gave to the World War—some limbs, 
some sight, some health, some mind, 
some life—and all, the high hopes of 
youth and manhood. Some are in our 
homes and hospitals for the maimed 
and disabled, some still uncared for, 
some lie in Flanters fields where pop- 
pies blow and some are with us yet. 
These, remembering the trench, the 
shell, the deadly gas, the flying bomb 
above, the treacherous pit below, the 
deadly submarine, the lost battalion, 
the call of the fallen “buddy,” the wait- 
ing mother, the broken home—these 
know the price of the freedom secured 
to us by the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Because it establishes justice and 
equality; because it insures domestic 
tranquillity; because it provides for the 
common defense; because it promotes 
the general welfare, and because it se- 
cures the blessing of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity — because 
through it the offender and the offended 
have like opportunity; every man is the 
equal of every other man; peace is as- 
sured within, and protection provided 
without; trade, commerce, science, art, 
education—everything that pertains to 
the health, happiness, and well-being 
of the people is encouraged and for- 
warded; to every man is given civil 
freedom and the right to “worship God 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience”—therefore, The American 
Legion purposes to uphold and to de- 
fend the American Constitution. 

Not only within our own borders 
does The American Legion uphold and 
defend these privileges provided for by 
our own hard-earned Constitution, but 
it outstretches a Lafayette hand of en- 
couragement, protection and help to 
every other nation striving to obtain 
the liberty bought for us by the blood 
of 76, and daily strives to reach the 
goal of international peace—an ever- 
lasting armistice. 

“To keep the world safe for democ- 
racy” they tirelessly work in a. thou- 
sand ways—by Jegislation; by memo- 
rials in stone, in bronze, in growing 
philanthropies—hospitals, orphanages, 
scholarships, schools of Americanism; 
by commemoration—flag days, “buddy” 
days, hero days, national holidays—all 
to keep in memory the price of peace— 
to prevent another wreckage of human 
life—always and always to “carry on!” 





THIRD PRIZE 
By Earle A. Tompkins 


ie 1776, our ancestors, after a des- 
perate and difficult struggle in arms, 
declared themselves free and independ- 
ent. These liberty loving people, be- 
ing now left to their destiny, saw, 
after the failure of their separate in- 
stitutions, the necessity of a more uni- 


fied government. Consequently, a 
group of very learned men from the 
several states met in secret convention 
and succeeded in drawing up a set of 
laws in which their ideals of liberty 
and justice were incorporated and 
which would serve as an instrument to 
govern the whole people in the inter- 
ests of all. 

Our Constitution has been looked 
upon with great admiration. It is 
based upon the theory that all men 
are created equal. It guarantees to 
every individual the right of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. In- 
deed, it has so expressly favored the 
ideals of the people that it has with- 
stood the test of one hundred and 
twenty-five years. It has not been 
shaken from its foundation because it 
is a government of the people, declar- 
ing equal rights. for all and special 
privileges to none. The powers of the 
government are derived from the peo- 
ple; in the people themselves lies the 
sovereignty. 

The existence of the nation depends 
upon our faith and our belief. We 
must have visions and ideals. Good | 
government cannot exist without the 
desire for good government. The Con- 
stitution will not perpetuate itself. It 
can only survive with the hearty sup- 
port of the people; and, since the gov- 
ernment and the individual are so 
closely related, each citizen has his 
special duty to perform. 

Obedience to the law should be one 
of the most cherished ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy. Violation and lawless- 
ness introduce violence and unneces- 
sary revolutions The present age, with 
its mad spirit of innovation and disre- 
svect, is putting our Constitution to its 
greatest test. Bolsheviks and An- 
archists are plotting to undermine it; 
politicians are using it as a tool to 
gain their selfish ends; liquor smug- 
glers end sellers are becoming wealthy 
in the violation of the Prohibition law; 
corruption in public offices has threat- 
ened a lack of faith. These things 
should not be. Our Constitution is a 
definite expression of the will of the 
people, and, to perpetuate its existence, 
all patriotic organizations, all institu- 
tions, and all individuals should give 
their solemn pledges to support and de- 
fend it. 

“Men talk, and still talk loudly of 
their rights, but too rarely of their 
duties.” The duties which our Con- 
stitution imposes are ardently appre- 
ciated by The American Legion. Cour- 
ageously and faithfully have they de- 
fended the rights and privileges which 
our forefathers have won and handed 
down to us. 





HE American Legion National 

Essay Contest for 1925-26 will 
close on March 16, 1926. National 
scholarship prizes of $750, $500 and 
$250 will be awarded to the three 
contestants who submit the best com- 
positions on the subject, “The Pa- 
triot’s Flag Creed.” Copies of the 
rules of the contest may be obtained 
from Legion posts, or from Depart- 
ment Headquarters or by addressing 


The American Legion National Amer- 
icanism Commission, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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Going West de luxe When 
The Iron Horse Was Young 


background of men’s minds than the 
World War is today; General George 
A. Custer and his gallant troopers of 
the 7th Cavalry were yet living, for 
the tragedy of the Little Big Horn 
was still in the future, while the Union 
Pacific Railroad itself, justly glorified 
as the first band of steel to span the 
continent, h:.1 been completed but a 
few short years. And what a conti- 
nent it was which was girdled by that 
narrow thread! The volume is fur- 
nished with a folding map and this 
shows the country east of the Mis- 
souri River already traversed by a re- 
spectable network of railroads and 
dotted with numerous towns. But west 
of Omaha the single black line of the 
Union Pacific winds westward across 
a vast wilderness, blank save for the 
tracings of half-conjectured water- 
courses and mountain ranges and with 
scarcely a white settlement indicated 
except the stations along the railroad 
itself, most of which one finds, upon 
referring to the text, to have been mere 
sidings composed of a few little houses 
and perhaps a water tank. From Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, forty-six miles west 
of Omaha, to Sacramento, California, a 
distance of 1,729 miles, not another 
railway existed save two _— short 
branches, one leaving the main line at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and running south 
to Denver and the other diverging at 
Ogden, Utah, and extending to Salt 
Lake City. 

To the average home-staying dweller 
upon the Atlantic seaboard, whose 
westward wanderings had _ hitherto 
been confined, at most, to Buffalo or 
Pittsburgh, what a thrill must have 
come when he thumbed the pages of 
“The Pacific Tourist” and considered 
the possibilities of a trip to California! 
The sketches of Indian and frontier 
life, of tiny stations on the limitless 
plains of Nebraska or Wyoming, of 
snow sheds and dizzy trestles and 
tunnel entrances among the moun- 
tains of Utah and Nevada, above all 
the reproductions of paintings and 
drawings by Thomas Moran and AIl- 
bert Bierstadt, the noted American 
artists of fifty years ago, many of 
whose canvases still hang on the walls 
of the Capitol and other public build- 
ings in Washington, are full of vigor 
and the feeling of the virgin grandeur 
of the mighty West. 


T Omaha, from which one express 

train set out daily for the West, the 
traveler found a place less than a 
tenth its present size, yet one which, 
as the metropolis of a new-born realm, 
was relatively quite as important as it 
is today, while every individual of its 
18,000 people was afire with the con- 
viction of his city’s brilliant future and 
working earnestly to hasten its growth. 
Small wonder that they had boundless 
faith in their city and its surrounding 
territory when the Union Pacific Rail- 
road itself was alone able to advertise 
in the guide book: “12,000,000 Acres! 
8,000,000 Acres in Central and Eastern 


(Continued from page 5) 


Nebraska, in the Platte Valley, now 
for Sale!” and to add such details as: 
“The face of the country is diversified 
with hill and dale, grain land and 
meadow, rich bottoms, low bluffs and 
undulating tables, all covered with a 
thick growth of sweet, nutritious 
grasses” on which “cattle and sheep 
feed with avidity and fatten without 
grain; hogs thive well and wool grow- 
ing is exceedingly remunerative,” while 
“wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, root 
crops and vegetables generally, flax, 
sweet potatoes, sorghum, etc., yield 
largely and fruits, both wild and culti- 
vated, do remarably well,” capping 
the alluring yet perfectly valid descrip- 
tion with the information, almost in- 
credible today, that “the amount of 
land owned by the Company is so large 
that they are determined to sell at the 
cheapest possible rates, ranging from 
$1.50 to $8.00 per acre, ten years credit 
at six percent interest and a deduction 
of ten percent for cash.” Truly, those 
were the days of golden opportunity, 
when Horace Greeley’s dictum, “Go 
West, young man, go West,” was the 
soundest advice that the strong and 
the ambitious could follow. 

As visualized by the lively pen of the 
author of “The Pacific Tourist,” the 
journey westward on a “Palace Pacific 
Car Train” was an unmixed delight 
and the elements of pleasure which he 
suggests may perhaps be something of 
a revelation to the jaded traveler of 
today to whom, though surrounded by 
far more conveniences than the tourist 
of the ’70s, the same journey is apt to 
seem not an end in itself but only a 
necessary and tiresome prelude to his 
arrival at his destination. 

After some scathing remarks about 
“the rushing rate of forty or more 
miles per hour” at which trains run 
between New York and Chicago, the 
writer proceeds, regarding the Union 
Pacific: 

The slow rate of speed, which averages 
but sixteen to twenty miles per hour, day 
and night, produces a peculiarly smooth, 
gentle and easy motion, most soothing and 
agreeable. A Palace Pacifie car train in 
motion is a grand and beautiful sight, too, 
from within as well as from without. On 
some lovely, balmy summer day, when the 
fresh breezes across the prairies induce us 
to open our doors and windows, there ‘may 
often be seen curious and pleasant sights. 
Standing at the rear of the train, and 
with all doors open, there is an unob- 
structed view along the aisles throughout 
the entire length. On either side of the 
train are the prairies, where the eye sees 
but wilderness, and even desolation, then 
looking back upon this long aisle or ave- 
nue, he sees civilization and comfort and 
luxury. How sharp the contrast. 


Could many travelers of today con- 
jure up from their own experience 
such fresh and exhilarating emotions 
concerning the joys of any imaginable 
railroad journey? Few, indeed, it is 
to be feared. In this high-geared age 
speed has become so accelerated, sen- 


sations crowd so fast one upon anoth- 
er, that the leisurely delights of such 
a trip as that on the old “Palace Pa- 
cific Car Train” would quickly pall or 
seem, at best, too commonplace to be 
worthy of comment. Yet, even so, the 
travelers on that train were able to 
look from the little windows of their 
Pullman house upon many a scene from 
which, if they were still in existence, 
even the sophisticated present would 
get a “kick.” But they do not exist. 


4 for example, was the prairie 
station of Plum Creek, 230 miles 
west of Omaha. Here both the railroad 
and the earlier emigrant road were 
crowded against the bank of the Platte 
River by the approach of the bluffs of 
the stream. It was a place of terror 
both to the wagon trains of the emi- 
grants and later to the train crews and 
passengers on the railway, because in 
the narrow pass they were frequently 
attacked by war parties of Southern 
Cheyennes, coming up from their 
haunts to the south. 

At some of the stations where 
stops were made for meals, Indians 
would gather on the platform to sell 
trinkets or to beg. But they were not 
greatly beloved by the average white 
person of that day, who probably found 
greater enjoyment in watching other 
creatures of the plains when the train 
was in motion. Daily across the un- 
broken, flower-strewn prairies herds of 
antelope were to be seen grazing, while 
occasionally buffalo also appeared, 
though they were already far less nu- 
merous than in the first days following 
the completion of the railway, when 
travelers were able to sit at the win- 
dows of the passing cars and, merely 
for the pleasure of proving their marks- 
manship, wantonly slaughter the ani- 
mals within range. At other times 
prairie chickens, disturbed by the 
whistle of the engine, whirred up from 
the grass beside the track in great 
coveys, and in spring and fall wild 
ducks and geese swarmed in the 
streams and shallow prairie lakes. 

But beyond the plains came _ the 
mountains, even more awe-inspiring in 
beauty and cloaked in deeper robes of 
mystery. League after league they 
unrolled their scenes of rugged gran- 
deur. Listen to this description of one 
of the cafions in the country of the 
Mormons, near Salt Lake City: 


No pen can picture the sensations of 
the observer as he passes through these 
scenes, which are constantly shifting. Each 
turn in the road brings forward some new 
view, more entrancing than the last—and 
on either side, front and rear, the vision 
is superb in the highest degree. We could 
not term these scenes better than to call 
them “Rock Kaleidoseopes.” For in this 
short distance of twelve miles there is @ 
constant succession of castellated heights, 
titantic monsters, spires, rock mountains 
of increasing height, sublime form and 
piercing altitudes, meeting us, crossing our 
path, and shooting up above and around 
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us the entire distance. It seems like a 
succession of nature’s castles, far more 
rugged and picturesque than the castle 
covered rocks of the Rhine. 


Yet, in the midst of scenery which 
could evoke such evidently sincere, even 
if somewhat declamatory, enthusiasm, 
the railroad towns along the way seem 
from the descriptions of them to have 
been often of the most sordid charac- 
ter. Frequented by many wild and 
desperate characters who gravitated to 
them from every remote corner of the 
back country, they were scenes of fre- 
quent shooting affrays and the con- 
stant flow of “tarantula juice, war- 
ranted to kill at forty feet.” 

But Deseret, the “Promised Land” 
of the Latter Day Saints! What a 
realm of marvel it was in that day, 
with its capital of 30,000 inhabitants 
lying, like an Arabian Nights city of 
enchantment in the deepest recesses of 
the wilderness, midway between the 
crystal shores of the Great Salt Lake 
and the shining peaks of the Wasatch 
Range; with silvery mountain waters 
sparkling down the sides of its broad 
streets, the imposing temples of a 
strange religion rising above them and 
surrounded by a broad belt of rich 
farm lands from which, by the appli- 
cation of simple irrigation, bountiful 
crops sprang out of a seemingly sterile 
desert soil. There one might see, face 
to face, the high priests and secular 
leaders of Mormonism, Mayor Daniel 
H. Wells, and Orson Pratt and George 
Cannon and President Brigham Young 
himself—the men who had spied out 
an empire a thousand miles west of the 
borders of civilization and thought to 
secrete themselves there with their new 
religion and customs and who were 
still bitterly resentful of the intrusion 
of the “Gentiles” who had followed 
them and gone on beyond, even to the 
shores of the Pacific. There was to be 
seen the family residence of Brigham 
Young, an extensive one, necessarily, 
since twelve wives dwelt there with 
him. And there, also, was the great 
Tabernacle, still a most remarkable 
building today but in that time and 
place, considering the primitive means 
at the disposal of the builders, an 
achievement almost incredible, with its 
length of 250 and its breadth of 150 
feet, its forty-six cut sandstone pillars 
supporting an unbroken arched roof 
sixty-five feet high—at that time the 
second largest roof of this type in 
America—and its seating capacity of 
8,000 people. 

The story of the Mormon exodus and 
the founding of Salt Lake City and the 
“State of Deseret” is one of the epics 
of American history, and in the early 
"70s it was all very recent and vitally 
interesting to the American people. 
But though the desert capital was only 
one of the many wonders made accessi- 
ble to the traveler by the Union Pa- 
cific, most of the others must go un- 
described in the space of a single arti- 
cle. When, however, the trans-conti- 
nental train had wound its deliberate 
way westward through all the deep de- 
files of the Utah and Nevada moun- 
tains, past the spot at Promontory, 
north of the Great Salt Lake, where 
on May 10, 1869, occurred the “Great 

lroad Wedding,” when the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific met and 

last spike was driven; when it had 
crossed the Humboldt Desert, passed 


Reno and Lake Tahoe and Truckee and 
rolled down the long slopes of the Cali- 
fornia Sierras through Sacramento and 
Stockton and Alameda, the most fas- 
cinating sight of all came to the eager 
eyes of the travelers as they looked 
from Oakland across the expanse of 
San Francisco Bay and saw the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific looming against 
the western sky, with the waters of the 
Golden Gate and the ocean glistening 
beyond. 

That San Francisco was, to the city 
of today, less by half in population, yet 
perhaps by half more remarkable in 
the exotic quality of its atmosphere, 
the cross currents of Occidental and 
Oriental life which flowed through its 


streets, the sharp contrasts of Eastern | 


and European culture and luxury over 
against the crudities and virile sim- 
plicity of the Far West. There one 
might brush elbows with millionaires 
such as Leland Stanford and C. P. 
Huntington, Mark Hopkins and E. B. 
Crocker; men who had made vast for- 
tunes in mining or other developments 
of the fabulously rich empire to which 
they had come as pioneers, or he might 
talk with prospectors seeking a grub 
stake to take them to the latest gold 
or silver strike in the Sierras or the 
Rockies. He might lounge in the lob- 
by of any one of a dozen luxurious -ho- 
tels or seek diversion in some of the 
most villainous dives in all the world, 
where sailors were shanghaied for voy- 
ages to the seven seas and men were 
shot for a careless word. He might 
attend divine service in churches which 
would have graced New York or Lon- 
don or walk around the corner and wit- 
ness the worship of idols in a Chinese 
temple. And in the midst of the 
thronging streets he might reflect that 
all of this strange, sprawling, fever- 
ishly active city where dwelt 275,000 
people was the growth of a quarter of 
a century, for the town, except for the 
old Spanish Mission, actually came into 
existence only in 1849, after the dis- 
covery of gold at Sutter’s Creek. 
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Perhaps strangest of all, though he 
might by chance hear the name of Los 
Angeles mentioned, he would hardly 
have dreamed of visiting it because it 
was a place of less than 6,000 people 
nearly 400 miles away and the most 
practicable way to reach it was not by 
the hard-riding stage coaches over a 
rough road, but by steamer or sailing 
ship along the coast. To be sure, the 
hopeful southern Californians adver- 
tised that in their country “Cereals, 
also Cotton, Tobacco, Hemp and other 
Vegetable Fibres, beside Fruits of all 
kinds, are raised with ease” and that 
“Wine Making, Orcharding, Bee Cul- 
ture and other branches are success- 
fully carried on,” on lands which were 





modestly priced at “from $1.00 to 
$10.00 per acre, according to location.” 
But that they had any notion of ever 
competing with San Francisco in size 
and importance would have seemed pre- 
posterous. How have times changed 
since Hollywood has hynotized the hu- 
man race with the scenery of southern 
California and “Native Sons” have 
chanted its praises even unto Hammer- 
fest and Durban! Though it ran to 
tide water on the sunset side of the 
continent, the “Palace Pacific Car 
Train” did not extend quite far enough 
to disclose all the potential glories of 
the Farthest West. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


But He Did 

Willie held his nickel tightly while the 
Sunday School teacher told of the collec- 
tion for the poor heathen. 

“Do they have ice cream cones where 
the heathen lives?” he asked. 

“Why—no,” answered the teacher. 

“Or movie shows? Or candy stores?” 

“No, indeed!” 

“Well ,then,” said Willie, pocketing his 
money, “they ain't got any use for money, 
anyhow.” 


References Required 
[Ad in DeRuyter (N. Y.) Gleaner] 
WANTED—A well bred yearling Hol- 
stein bull, with papers. 
Simplicity Itself 
“Just think of it!” exelaimed Flora the 


romantic. “A few words mumbled over 
your head and you're married. 
“Yes,” agreed Dora the eynical. “And 


a few words mumbled in your sleep and 
you’re divorced.” 


The Word Is “Indicator” 
[From the Woburn (Mass.) Times] 
Frank Hardy will handle the ineubator 
and will call the game at 3 p. m. 


A Narrow Escape 

The superintendent of a Western rail- 
way had issued strict orders instructing 
station masters along the line to report 
all accidents or near-accidents immediate- 
ly. The very next day he received the 
following telegram: 

“Superintendent’s office—Man fell from 
platform in front of speeding engine. Will 
wire details later.” 

Five minutes ticked by. Then: 

“Superintendent’s office — Everything 
O. K. Nobody hurt. Engine was going 
backwards.” 


The Luxurious Younger Generation 
[Ad in State College (Pa.) Times] 
FOR SALE—A baby carriage, baby’s 

rubber bath tub with dressing table and 

an extension porch gate. 


Armistice 


He owed his landlady money, 
But couldn’t pay the score, 
So he married her one morning 
And stayed there two months more. 


—J. A. 8. 


Summary Punishment for Vagrancy 
[Ad in Columbia City (Ind.) Post] 
STRAYED—Grey male kitten about 

one-third grown, Finder please call the 


jail. 
A Chip Off the Old Block 


“Spike, dear,” said the burglar’s wife, 
“I want you to punish Junior. I enter- 
tained the Ladies’ Shoplifting Society this 
afternoon, and he and that McGarry boy 
stole all the ice cream and cake I had for 
refreshments.” 

““At’s too bad, babe,” sympathized her 
husband. “Youse oughta had ’em locked 
up. 

“They were,” was the tearful response, 
“but what good did it do me with the house 
full of old burglar tools.” 


Saved from the Incinerator 
[From Stewartville (Minn.) Star] 


A huge “Jack-o-lantern” smiled at the 
guests as they arrived at the front door 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


and all the decorations, which were refuse 
and very pretty, were in keeping with 
Hallowe’en. 


The Worm Turns 


[Heading in Los 
Passenger Hits Auto: 


The Frankest of Advertisers 
[Ad in McKeesport (Pa.) News] 
FOR SALE—Ford sedan, 2 door, Good 
shape, $50 down. 


The Agile Mr. Doty 
[From the New Orleans Times Picayune| 
L. H. Doty, Jr., was injured in an au 
tomobile accident when he was run down. 
He was standing beside the ear in which 
he was riding. 


tngeles Examiner] 
6 Killed. 


Cows Mourn Lost Lives 
[From Boone County (Neb.) Advance] 
Elton Sehroeder had some bad luck the 
past week. His milk cows broke out of 
their pasture and five of them died from 
gorging of green corn. They were all good 
milk cows and it is a severe loss for them. 
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Willie Says a Mouthful 


“Pop,” asked the ubiquitous little Wil- 
lie, “ean a man be a crook and still be q 
lawyer?” 

“No, my son, that’s against the law.” 

“Well, then. why do they eall them 
‘criminal lawyers’ ?” 





A Chicago Rarity 
[From Iron River (Mich.) Reporter] 
_L. V. Johnson, local agent for the C. & 
N. W. Ry.. was a Chieage visitor decently. 


Loss 


“Lend me your ears.” and I agreed, 
And heard a tale oft told before; 
A story early gone to seed, 
Sut lately eaptured by this bore. 
“Cast your eyes here,” and this I did; 
An act that brought its bitter cost: 
And ere of this pest was I rid, 
Two splendid senses had I lost. 
—Thomas J. Murray. 


Plumb Useless 


Zeb Hoskins, mountaineer. had been 
called to the witness stand in an automo- 
bile accident suit. 

“You say you saw the car plunge into 
the gulch?” asked the attorney. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Zeb. “I was a-layin’ 
on the straw stack behind the barn.” 

“Well, then, why didn’t you run to their 
assistance ?” 

“Well,” confided Zeb, 


= s’posed of 
course they was both killed. 
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